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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
The Sources of the Nile. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Speke quitted Karagwé on the Ist of June, 1862, 
escorted by a guard sent by Rumanika, and carry- 
ing a friendly letter of introduction to M’tése, the 
King of Uganda. 

Many are the difficulties of African travel, due 
to physical and other causes, that readily suggest 
themselves to any one, such as heat, rains, priva- 
tions, and unruly attendants; but these may be 
overcome by any man who is gifted with a strong 
constitution, determination, and patience. The 
greatest difficulty of all depends on other causes, 
over which no traveller, however well qualified, has 
more than a limited control. There is the accident 
of the tribes among whom he travels, being at peace 
or at war with each other, and that of a despot’s ca- 
price being favourable or unfavourable to his pro- 
gress. Wherever active warfare is carried on, the 
road is almost hopelessly closed between the con- 
tending parties; wherever there is peace, the sus- 
picion of a ruler is aroused by the arrival of a 
stranger, on a doubtful errand, to traverse his ter- 
ritory He suspects his mission to be espionage, 
he trembles lest enchantments should ensue, and is 
quite sure that covert danger of some kind or other 
is to be apprehended, if the traveller is allowed to 
move about as he pleases. Land journeys of great 
extent, in Africa, can only be made, either when 
the road is freely open to caravans, as was the case 
in Burton and Speke’s expedition to Tanganyika, 
or when the good will of a chief has been obtained 
who evjoys such power and prestige that his escort 
or even his name, is a sufficient passport. The 


latter was the good fortune of Livingstone, and| graphical conditions. 


| black mail on whatever passes his territory. The 
king of a yet more northern Wahuma State than 


tribes in the neighbourhood of Gondakoro, occa- 
sionally obtained goods that had been conveyed by 
whites on the Nile ; but none of these ever reached 
M'tése, the King of Uganda, except as noteworthy 
presents from his neighbouring brother-sovereigns. 
It naturally followed that he felt an eager desire 
to open a commercial route in both directions, and 


none about the water it refers to. Luta Nzigé, 
which is said to mean neither more nor less than 
“dead locust,” was applied by the natives to many 
sheets of water, including the Nyanza itself. Speke 
identifies the lake of which we are now speaking 
by the phrase “little Luta Nzigé.” The travellers 
were compelled by circumstances to cut across the 
chord of the above-mentioned bend, a distance of 
eighty miles, and to leave the Luta Nzigé unvisited ; 
but we are exceedingly glad to hear that this single 
deficiency in their exploration is in a fair way of 


was thrown into a ferment of joy at the news of| being supplied by the zeal of an excellent traveller, 


Speke’s arrival. Little did M'tése know of the 
evil of uncontrolled traffic with a powerful and un- 
serupulous race. When Speke saw the doings of 
the Turkish traders at Gondakoro, and witnessed 
their plunder, their insolence, and their cruelty, he 
regretted bitterly that the word “ trade” had ever 
passed his lips to tempt his kind-hearted host in 
Uganda. 

Speke’s route lay through vast reedy plains 
parallel to the west shores of the Nyanza. He 
crossed deep stagnant channels every mile, and one 
great river, which seemed to bim as full of water 
as the White Nile itself, flowing swift and deep 
between banks of dense stiff reeds, impenetrable 
except through certain tortuous paths. This river 
may therefore be reckoned as the parent stream of 
the Nyanza lake; or, in other words, the river of 
Karagwé is the true head-water of the Nile. 

Uganda occupies the whole of the north-western 
shoulder of the lake, whose shores are of the shape 
of a schoolboy’s peg-top. The peg-end is directed 
due-south, and looks on the map very like an an- 
cient outlet, in a southern direction, into an adja- 
cent tributary of the Tanganyika Lake. Its geo- 
graphical position is 2° 30’ S. lat. and 33° 30’ E. 
long. The flat upper boundary of the lake closely 
coincides with the equator, and from its very 
centre, and also at the trontier of Uganda, the Nile 
issues in a stream 150 yards wide, with a leap of 
twelve feet. Numerous other outlets of the lake 
(if in truth they be not independent rivers,) con- 
verge upon the Nile at various distances, one of 
which does not join it till after an isdepeudent 
course of ninety miles from the lake. One hardly 
knows where else to find au example of such bydro- 
When a river runs into a 


Uganda, by name Unyoro, of which we have not 
hitherto spoken, but which abuts on the negro 


such was the happy luck of Speke, whose power of| lake or the sea, it has always a tendency to divide 
managing natives seems to be unsurpassed by any itself in many channels, because it deposits mud 
recent traveller, and unequalled save by Livingstone.|and forms a delta; but Speke’s map presents that 
It also happened that the Wabuma kings, especi- |same appearance of many channels, in connection 
ally the King of Uganda, had a motive in letting} with an outflow of the river, which is certainly a 
him pass; they desired the establishment of trad- | very unusual, as it is an unintelligible condition. 
log routes and stations to be visited by white men.| The lake is heavily bordered by reeds, and con- 

hey live in considerable semi-barbaric state, and | tinues exceedingly shallow far from shore; no boats 
have, as we shall presently see, a more refined taste| venture to cross it. Uganda is bounded by the 
than is usually beard of in negro Africs. Their;main stream of the Nile, which Speke followed, 
Wants are in a'lvance of the productive skill of their| more or less closely, the whole way from the Nyanza 
people, though these are raised many degrees above | to Gondakoro, a distance of near 5°, say 350 miles, 
arbarism ; for instance, to show their advance in| with the exception of one part where it makes a 
mechanical arts, the native blacksmiths have suffi-| great and remarkable bend. At the middle of the 
cient skill to inlay iron with copper. Tbe King of bend the river is said to dip into the northern 

aragwé has not unfrequently received European shoulder of the Luta Nzigé, a narrow lake of some 





Sawuel Baker, to whose proceedings we sball 
shortly recur, and who has started from Gondakoro 
for that purpose. It is the more necessary that 
this interval should be examined, as there is an 
unaccountable difference of altitude of the river 
before and after the bend, amounting to 1,000 
feet. If there be no error of observations, a vast 
system of rapids and waterfalls must intervene. 

It aids our conception of numerical data to 
measure them by simple standards ; those that refer 
to the Nile are thus to be easily disposed of. That 
river spans, from south to north, very nearly one- 
fifth of the entire meridional are, from pole to pole; 
and its general course is so strictly to the north, 
that its source in the river of Karagwé is due south 
of Alexandria. Khartfim is the exact half way 
between the sea and the exit of the Nile from the 
Nyanza, which lies almost exactly under the 
equator. 

The theory of Sir Roderick Murchison, that the 
interior of Africa is an elevated watery plateau, 
whence rivers escape by bursting through a circum- 
scribing mountainous boundary, must now be re- 
ceived with some limitation. It was literally true 
in the case of the Zambesi, but facts are still want- 
ing to test its strict applicability to the Congo; 
and, as to the Nile, the following remarks were 
made by Sir Roderick in his Anniversary Address 
to the Royal Geographical Society :— 

“ Modern discovery has indeed proved the truth 
of the hypothesis, which I ventured to suggest to 
you eleven years ago, that the true centre of Africa 
is a great elevated watery basin, often abounding 
in rich lands, its large lakes being fed by numer- 
ous streams from adjacent ridges, and its waters 
escaping to the sea by fissures and depressions in 
the higher surrounding lands. 
niversary of 1852, when many duta that have since 
been accumulated were unknown to us, that, in my 
comparative view of Africa in primeval and modern 
times, 1 ventured to suggest that the interior of 
Africa would be found to be such an unequally 
elevated basin, occupied now, as it was in ancient 
geological periods, by fresh-water lakes, the outflow 
of which would be to the east and to the west, 
through fissures in subtending ranges of higher 
mountains near the coast. While this theory was 
clearly verified in Southern Africa by Livingstone 
in the escape of the Zambesi, as narrated by bim- . 
self, and is well known to be true in the case of 
the Niger, so does it apply to the Nile, in as far as 
the great central lake, Victoria Nyanza, occupies a 


It was at our an- 


manutactures by way of Zanzibar, though his ras- 200 miles in length, and to reissue immediately. | lofty plateau of 3,500 feet above the sea. In this 
cally brother of Uzinli lays an almost prohibitive) There is some confusion about this name, though|example, as the waters flow from a southern water- 





shed, and cannot escape to the east or the west, 
there being no great transversal valleys in the 
flanking higher grounds, they necessarily issue from 
the northern end of the Jake Victoria Nyanza, and, 
forming the White Nile, take advantage of a suc- 
cession of depressions, through which they flow 
and cascade.” 

We, therefore, see that the watery plateau which 
was described as extending to the Niger, in Western 
longitudes, is terminated by the equator in the 
eastern portion of Africa. 

Another important acquisition in geography, for 
which we are indebted to this aud the previous 
expedition, consists in a greatly improved kuow- 
ledge of the water-supply of Central Africa. It is 
undeniable that, owing to the great majority of 
travels, in recent years, having been confined to 
the Sahara, the Karoos, and the Kaliharri, an im- 
pression has forced itself on the popular mind that 
the whole interior of Africa is arid. But it is an 
error to suppose that this opinion was current 
among educated geographers; their fault lay in 
the opposite direction. ‘The only approach, in re- 
cent times, to a belief in the aridity of any part of 
Africa, which subsequent facts disproved, lay in 
the question of the northern boundary of the Kali- 
harri Desert. It was a surprise to geographers 
when Livingstone showed them that it was abrupt- 
ly bounded by a swampy land, full of large rivers; 
but in reference to the general question of the mois- 
ture or drought of equatorial Africa, the exceed- 
ing humidity of its coasts has unduly influenced 
opinion, as to the character of its more distant in- 
terior. 

The hydrology of Eastern Africa is now pretty 
well understood; it depends upon well-marked 
os features. A narrow coast-line is 

ounded by the rampart-like edge of a high plateau; 
the rain-bearing moonsoons blow parallel to this 
ridge, and not across it; consequently there are 
heavy rains on the coast-line, aud a comparative 
drought to a considerable space beyond. On 
passing about a quarter of the distanve across 
Africa, and on arriving at the meridian of the 
lakes, rain again begins to fall freely, but its 
amount, as measured by Grant's rain-gauge, bears 
no comparison to the deluge that descends in simi- 
lar parallels, either on the great oceans, or on the 
islands that lie within them, elsewhere in the world. 


(To be continued.) 
—_eo- 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


THE LORD OUR DEFENCE, 


» F. C. Steinhofer, of , Germany, was a 
christian, firm in faith, consistent in principle and 
practice, and as a clergyman of the Lutheran com- 
munity, very earnest and zealous in fulfilling what 
he considered to be the duties of his calling. These 
were often arduous and unpleasant, but he did not 
shrink from their performance. On one occasion 
he was informed that the chief man, the highest 
public officer in hisistrict, was not only living in 
sin, but that, to his own disgrace,—to the inex- 
pressible grief of his wife,—to the sorrow of every 
really christian citizen, and to the great scandal of 
the Lutheran Church there, of which he was a 
member, he had taken a profligate woman into his 
own house. On receiving this information, this 
faithful guardian of the flock, went at once to the 
offender. After meutioning the occasion of his 
visit, he said he had come in the authority of his 
office to bid him remove the public scandal he had 
given rise to, adding, “‘ My Lord will require clean 
sheep of his shepherds, and as I am engaged in 
keepinz this flock, I dare not suffer such doings as 
this in it.” The great man was irritated at this 


THE FRIEND. 


his wickedness, and told him if he meddled much | but, he added, “ I am never alone, the Lord whom 
more with him, or his affairs, he would have him |I serve is always with me.” This message, faith. 
removed from the ministerial office. Steinhofer|fully delivered by the servant, produced a power. 
let him know that the fear of such a result would|ful effect on the master. His conscience wag 
not deter him from the performance of the duty | alarmingly awakened. ‘The woman was sent away 
devolving on him from his station. A week passed|that same evening, and the next morning, as 9 
by, and as the offender had not abated the scandal, | humble penitent, he called on his faithful reprover, 
the clergyman on a Seventh-day called upon him|with tears confessed his past crime, and also his 


honest reproof and unconditional condemnation of that he knew of no man having accompanied him, 


again. After expostulating with him, he plainly 
told him, that if he did not put away that woman 
from his house that day, and manifest that he in- 
tended to amend his evil ways, he should on the 
morrow publicly bring the matter before the con- 
gregation, when assembled for worship. This would 
clear him before the people of having any active 
or passive complicity in this wickedness, and he 
added, he should then “leave it with the Lord, 
who would prove that he would not be mocked.” 

This honest rebuke, and even the prospect of a 
public exposure, did not induce the great man to 
change his course. The woman was retained, but 
to try to prevent the spreading of the case before 
the congregation, her shameless protector called 
upon Steinhofer, before the meeting, with many 
threats, seeking to frighten him into silence. The 
pastor had counted the cost, no fear of pecuniary 
loss or personal suffering could induce him to draw 
back from the pertormance of what he esteemed 
bis duty. He did as he had promised, spread the 
case before the congregation, and requested their 
prayers, that this iniquity should be removed from 
among them, and that it might not be laid to their 
charge. 

The rage of the public officer was so great, that 
in the insanity of passion he determined to kill his 
faithful reprover. Knowing that on that afternoon 
Steinhofer would certainly visit a sick member of 
his congregation, he determined to waylay him and 
execute his wicked design. The road from the 
parsonage to the residence of the sick man, passed 
through a smal] wood, in the recesses of which, be- 
hind a tree, the intended murderer placed himself 
with a loaded gun, In due time the clergyman 
came in sight, but to the dismay of the watcher, 
two men appeared to him to be with him, one on 
either side. ‘Lhis for that time baffled his inten- 
tion, but being determined to effect it, he con- 
cluded to do it when the visit to the sick man was 
over, and therefore remained waiting in the wood. 
Steinbofer, after a short period returned, but to the} 
surprise of hisenemy, the two men who had appeared 
to accompany him as he went, were still apparently | 
beside him, and thus he again passed safely through | 
the wood, not knowing that it concealed an enemy. 

Perplexed in mind and uneasy in conscience, 
the great man felt an earnest desire to know who 
the men were whose presence had protected his in- 


wicked intention so providentially frustrated. The 
work of repentance did not stop here, through the 
Lord’s assisting grace, this evil man amended his 
ways, and without doubt found the change minister 
as wuch to his own inward comfort as it did to the 
satisfaction of all his christian acquaintance. 


a ee 


For “ The Friend.” 

In forwarding the following eloquent remarks on 
Agriculture, for insertion in “The Friend,” if 
thought advisable, the idea has presented that if 
the editors were to extend an invitation to those of 
its readers engaged in that ennobling pursuit, to 
write out and forward some of the experiences and 
observations that unavoidably present to intelligent 
winds, some interesting and perhaps useful facts 
might be brought forth. Perhaps it would be 
quite safe to say that from half to three quarters of 
its readers are engaged in tilling the soil; and in 
the pursuit of this, the first employment of man, 
experiments are constantly being made in prepar- 
ing the ground, sowing, harvesting, growing fruits, 
raising stock, draining, manuring, and the many 
various departments of a farmer's life, the results 
of which would be deeply interesting to their fellow 
labourers in the field, if not to others. Now that 
the long evenings are approaching, and out door 
employments are drawing to a close, for the season, 
an opportunity will be afforded for writing, and it 
would be exceedingly pleasant to find in “ The 
Friend,” a column or two devoted to original con- 
tributions on this very interesting and attractive 
subject. 

Ninth mo. 1863. 
Thos. Starr King’s Address before the California 

Agricultural Society. 


We find in the Scientefic American a few ex 
tracts from this beautiful address, which that paper 
calls the ** poetry of prose.” 

“In dealing with the land, man is called to be 
a co-worker with the Infivite Mind. ‘This is the 
foundation of the nobleness of the farmer’s office. 

“ The air is not given to us. We cannot alter its 
constitution, or change its currents. ‘The sea is not 
placed under our dominion. We cannot freshen 
it, or increase its saltness; we caunot level or raise 
its billows. ‘lhe rain is ordained for each latitude, 
‘and we cannot hasten or vary the boundary of the 
clouds. Minerals are provided in a definite, unal- 





tended victim. ‘To obtain that knowledge, he sent 
a servant-maid on some trivial errand to the house 
of the minister, telling her to fiud out who the 
strangers were who accompanied him on his after- 
uoon visit, She made the inquiry and was told 
that he went out alone, and took vothing with him 
but his bible, which he carried uuder his arm, 


This return to his question startled the enquirer | 


more than ever. te immediately despatched a 
messenger to the clergyman demanding who those 
two men were who, one on his right and the other 
on his left side, accompanied him to visit the sick 
man. ‘I'he messenger was also instructed to say 
that his master had seen them with his own eyes. 
F.C. Steinhoter, although be knew not what 
peril he had escaped, yet telt convinced that the 
Lord’s hand was in the thing, aud also that He 
had by his preserving Providence, been round about 
him that day. He bade the servant tell his master 


terable measure, by the creative force. But the 
|soil we can make our own. We can increase or 
‘renew its richness. God does not make it to bea 
fixed or self-perpetuating blessing, like the atmos 
|phere and the ocean. It is a trust. So much He 
will do for it; but a very great deal is left for us to 
be faithful in. In the mauagement of the soil, the 
Creator takes us in partnership; and on our fidelity 
‘within the bonds of trust, the progress of society 
| depends. 

“ The greatness of the trust is seen in this—that 
agriculture requires the greatest amount and variety 
ot knowledge and is everywhere lateut in its de- 
velopment. We are only now enterivg upon the 
‘study of it. Nation after nation has withered and 
shrivelled, because it could not manage its land— 
because it had not science enough, virtue enough, 
'to organize the State so that the soil could be tho- 
roughly tilled aud refreshed, As soon as the land 
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begins to yield regularly decreasing stores, so that/and the tired fields yield to the laborers their| winged splendor, all that celestial melody, coiled in 
small farms are absorbed into larger ones, and|ample bounty, and seem to whisper, ‘ Take, O chil-| mystery within these tiny walls! Even the chry- 
poverty creeps towards the farmer’s hearth, there/dren of men, and be grateful, until the course of salis is less amazing, for its form always preserves 
is radical evil in the State. Its prosperity is not|the stupendous miracle is renewed.’ some trace, however fantastic, of the perfect insect, 
rightly based. Its roots are feeble. It has begun} “ If we could see the wheat woven by fairy spin-| and it is but moulting a skin; but this egg appears 
to die. It is not able to sustain the tremendous) ners, apples rounded and painted and packed with | to the eye like a separate unit from some other king- 
partnership with Providence in making the soil|juice by elfin fingers—or if the sky were a vast/dom of Nature, claiming more kindred with the 
creative. granary or provision store, from which our needs|very stones thau with feathery existence, and it is 
“Tn fact, we shall not reach the right point for}were supplied in response to verbal prayers, who|as if a pearl had opened and an angel sang.—Hig- 
approaching the eminence of agriculture as a duty,|could help cherishing a constant undertone of|ginson's Out-Door Papers. 
a profession, and a trust, until we see that the earth| wonder at the miraculous forces that encircle us? 
is not yet finished. The Creator has left part of] But consider how much more amazing is the fact! 
the fashioning to man or, rather, waits to work|Consider how, out of the same moisture, the vari- 





Selected for “The Friend.” 


The Fly, 


through man in perfecting it. The air comes up 
to the Divine idea. The sea also answers to the 
majesty of God’s first conception of it. ‘The clouds 
correspond in their charms of form and glory of 
colour to the archetypes of them in the divine im- 
agination. ‘The highe-t mountain tops, splintered 
crag and dazzling snow, cannot be improved, any 
more than they can be altered by the power and 
wit of man. But the earth does not fulfil the 
Divine intention. It was not made for nettles, nor 
for the manizito and chaparal. It was made for 
grain, for orchards, for the vine, for the comfort 
and luxuries of thrifty homes. It was made for 
these through the educated, organized, and moral 
labour of man. As plows run deeper, as irrigation 
is better understood and observed, as the capacities 
of different soils are comprehended, as types of 
vegetation are improved, as economy in the renewal 
of the vitality of the land is learned and practised, 
the process of creation goes on; chaos subsides; 
the divine power and beauty appear in nature.”’ 

The providential care in the gift of the faithful 
season of growth and abundance is thus depicted : 

“ Suppose that, early in this year, the whole 
world had bent itself iu supplication to the Invisi- 
ble Ruler—every man and woman, from the Arctic 
Circle to the hot Equator, kneeling in the humility 
of conscious dependence, and lifting up from every 
zove the prayer, ‘ Forsake us not, this year Great 
Benefactor, and bless us in our helplessness, from 
the treasury of thy goodness?’ And suppose that, 
after such a verbal petition, the supply had come 
—that in every house had been found the water 
and the stores, the bounties of vegetable and animal 
—— surprising would the mercy have seem- 
ed! 

“But how much more surprising and inspiring 
is the real wonder than such a shower upon a bar- 
ren globe could be! With few prayers for it, the 
great miracle has been wrought, and in the double 
way of bounty and beauty. For what is the dis- 
play of seasons? Is not the quickening of vature 
in the early months of the year as though God 
smiles upon the earth at the Equator? and then 
the spreading wave of that benignity sweeps north- 
ward, rolling back the winter line, loosing the fet- 
ters of the frost, melting snows into fertilizing 
Juices, pressing the cold clouds further aud further 
back, and from the Tropics to the edges of the 
Polar seas gladdens the soil, till it utters in spread- 
lng verdure of visible green the lyric of its joy! 
And the Summer! Is it not the warm effluence of 
his breath that flows northward, and reveals the 
infinite goodness as it floats through the southern 
groves, and fills the fruit with sweetness, thickens 
the sap of the sugar fields, nourishes the rice plains, 
feeds the energies of the temperate clime, blesses 
the hardy orchards and the struggling wheat and 
corn, and dies amid the everlasting ice, after com- 
pleting the circuit of its mission in clothing the 
northern woods with life? And then the many- 
hued pomp of harvest comes, when the more ruddy 
light and the gorgeous colouring repeat the joy of 
the Creator in the vast witnesses of His beneficence, 










































ous flowers are compounded! The dew that drops 
in the tropics is transmitted into the rich orange 
liquor, and banana pulp, the sweet substance of 
the fig; the pomegranate stores itself with fine fra- 
grance and savor from it; and in the temperate 
orchards the rain is distilled in the dark arteries of 
trees, into the rich juice of the peach and pear, 
the apple and the plum. When a travelling trick- 
ster pours several different liquids from one bottle 
into a cup for the spectators, it is called magical. 
Yet nature, not by deception, but actually, does 
pour for us one tasteless liquid into all the varieties 
of taste, which the vegetable world supplies. If 
by a miracle kindred with that of Christ at Cana, 
a jar of water could be to-night converted within 
your houses into wholesome wine, could it be more 
admirable than the ways in which the vines make 
wine upon the hillside, out of vapor and sunlight, 
at the bidding of God ?” 


[The Conductors of “ The Friend,” would be glad 
to receive communications of the kind alluded to 
by the correspondent who sent the above, and we 
cordially invite any of our friends engaged in agri- 
culture, who may be willing to furnish the results 
of their experience or observation, to make use of 
our columns for the purpose.] 


The flies are gone, but where are they gone to? 
That is the question. At the close of summer, 
when they are busy and buzzing around us in the 
shape of a visitation, it is certainly no easy matter 
to let them “ pass by us as the idle wind;” but in 
one respect they are, to most people, like the wind, 
too, since they scarce know whence they come or 
whither they go. Doubt the first, as to whence 
they come, is not difficult to solve, though, perhaps, 
with the most presuming of flies, as with the most 
presuming of folks, the more we pry into their 
places of birth, the more we may be inclined, but 
with the insect not justly, to hold them in contempt; 
suffice it, that as the domestic fly makes himself 
quite at home in our houses, so has his parent, in 
all likelihood, made herself equally free of our 
stables, where she finds a hot-bed for her eggs, and 
in the same a provision for her infant race. There, 
in their first and wingless siate of maggot or larva, 
they commence thus early their important use of 
helping to rid the earth of all things that offend ; 
and ou how grand a scale they are able to carry 
on this operation may be estimated from the fact, 
that a single fly will lay no less than one hundred 
and seventy-seven eggs. House-flies come, then, 
chiefly from the stable, the road, and the grazing 
meadow; though some nearly resembling them 
come from other places, and exist in their earliest 
state on vegetable, instead of animal substances. 
Among these we have noticed a very common 
species which finds its first “bed and Board” be- 
tween the upper and under skins of dock-leaves, 
burrowing and feeding on the pulpy flesh. 

For query the second, of whither flies go on the 
arrival of winter, it still remains, we believe, a 
problem not yet completely solved even by natural- 
ists, who have maintained opinions on the matter 
nearly as different as on the hybernation of swal- 
lows. <A great proportion, no doubt, perish from 
cold, or the many accidents to which their weak- 
ness and growing torpor render them, as the year 
declines, wore and more exposed. 

How does the fly feed?—the “ busy, curious, 
thirsty fly, that drinks with me,” but does not drink 
as I; his sole instrument for eating and drinking 
being his trunk or sucker, the narrow pipe by means 
of which, when let down upon dajuties, he is en- 
abled to imbibe as much as suits his capacity. 
This trunk might seem an instrument convenient 
enough, when inserted into a saucer of syrup, or 
applied to the broken surface of an over-ripe black- 
berry, but we often see our sipper of sweets quite 
as busy on a solid lump of sugar, which we shall 
fiud on close inspection growing “ small by degrees” 
under his attack. How, without grinders, does he 
accomplish the consumption of such crystal condi- 
ment? A magnifier will solve the difficulty, and 
show how the fly dissolves his rock. Hannibal- 
fashion by a dilutent, a salivary fluid passing down 
through the same pipe which returns the sugar 


Trials Needful to Purification.—“ I remember,” 
says George Whitfield, “ some years ago, when | 
was at Shields, 1 went into a glass-house, and 
standing very attentively, I saw several masses of 
burning glass of various forms. The workman 
took a piece of glass and put it into one furnace, 
and then he put it into a second, and then into a 
third. 1 said to him, why do you put this through 
so many fires? He answered, ‘Uh, sir, the first 
was not hot enough, vor the second, and therefore 
we put it into a third, and that will make it trans- 
parent.’” This furnished George Whitfield with 
a useful hint that we must be tried and exercised 
with many fires, until our dross be purged away, 
and we are made fit for the Owner’s use.— Buck. 

smvansiiaiael 

A Bird's Egg.—l think that, if required, on 
pain of death, to name instantly the most perfect 
thing in the universe, I should risk my fate on a 
bird's egg. ‘There is, first, its exquisite fragility of 
material, strong only by the mathewatical precision 
of that form so daintily moulded. ‘There is its ab- 
solute purity from external stain, since that thin 
barrier remains impassable till the whole is in ruins 
—a purity recognized in the household proverb of 
“an apple, an egg, and a nut.” Thenits range of 
tints, so varied, so subdued, and so beautiful— 
whether of the pure white, like the martin’s, or 
pure green like the robin’s, or dotted and mottled 
into the loveliest of browns, like the red thrush’s 
or aqua-marine, with stains of moss-agate, like the 
chipping sparrow’s, or blotched with long weird 
ink-marks on a pale ground, like the oriole’s, as 
if it bore iuscribed some magic clew to the bird’s| melted into syrup. 
darting flight and pensile nest. Above all, the as-| ‘The fly is a perfect insect (or imago) having al- 
sociations and predictions of this little wonder—)ready passed through its two preparatory stages of 
that one may bear home between his finger all that | transformation, those of larva and pupa, correspond- 
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ing to what with the butterfly is more generally | writers, contradicting one another upon the most 


known as caterpillar and chrysalis: so that like 
the butterfly, yhen winged, it grows no more. 


of wings, but a hundred to one if one of you out of 
a hundred has ever noticed that she has also a pair 
of winglets, or little secondary wings, and a pair of 
poisers, drumstick like appendages between the 
main wings and the body, employed for assisting 
and steadying her flight. These poisers are more 
conspicuous without a magnifier in the gnat and in 
the father long-legs, insects belonging to the same 
order as flies. 

The common house-fly makes six hundred strokes 
every second, in its ordinary flight, and gets 
through five feet of space by means of them; but 
when alarmed, it can increase the velocity of its 
wing-strokes some five or six fold, and move through 
thirty-five feet in the second. Kirby believed that 
if the house-fly were made equal to the horse in 
size, and had its muscular power increased in the 
game proportion, it would be able to traverse the 
globe with the rapidity of lightning. 


Demoralizing Influences of Camp Life—A 
chaplain in the Northern Army thus writes to the 
New York Observer, from “ Camp near Falmouth, 
Virginia, March 4.” 

“All have heard of the wickedness which exists 
in the army, and of the temptations to it. ‘They 
are not over-estimated. I have many sad examples 
before me of moral and professedly christian men 
who have not beey able to resist the seductions of 
the camp. Men swearing here, who regarded pro- 
fanity with abhorrence when they were at home. 
Men gamble the clothes off their backs here who 
never touched a card before. Some, who were ap- 
parently shining christians at home, are foremost 
in vice here. . s . ° 

“T observe that a writer in one of our religious 
journals, in speaking of the temptations to which 
soldiers are liable, apprelrends comparatively little 
danger from gaming, profanity, aud drunkenness; 
because, ae he says, these vices are strictly pro- 
hibited by military rule. It is true that intoxicat- 
ing liquors are seldom within reach of the rank 
and file. But the articles of war, in relation to 
gambling and profanity, have absolutely no effect 
in restricting those evils: these articles are a dead 
letter. I do not know of a regiment in the service 
in which an attempt is made to enforce them. The 
ennui of camp tempts to gambling, and very many 
yield to the temptation, often to such an extent as 
to lose the greater part of their pay at cards. 
Soldiers have always been noted for their pro- 
fanity, and our volunteer army fully sustains the 
professional reputation in this respect. I think 
that even the streets of New York cannot present 
such an abundance of blasphemous sounds as may 
be heard in the camp, or any one of our regi- 
ments !” 


A Constant Miracle—The Bible itself is a 
standing and an astonishing miracle. Written 


fragment by fragment, throughout the course of 


fifteen centuries, under different states of society, 
and in different languages, by persons of the most 
opposite tempers, talents and conditions, learned 
and unlearned, prince and peasant, bond and free ; 
cast into every form of instructive composition and 
good writing, history, prophecy, poetry, allegory, 
emblematic representation, judicious interpretation, 
literal statement, precept, example, proverbs, dis- 
quisition, epistle, sermon, prayer; in short, all 
rational shape of human discourse, and treating, 
moreover, on subjects not obvious, but most diffi- 


ordinary matters of fact and opinion, but are at 


“- |harmony upon the whole of their sublime and mo- 
ou know, we suppose, that the fly has a pair) 


mentous scheme. 


classe nace ia 
USE ME. 
Make use of me, my God! 
Let me not be forgot, 
A broken vessel cast aside— 
One whom thou needest not. 


Selected. 


I am thy creature, Lord, 
And made by hands divine; 
And I am part, however mean, 
Of this great world of thine. 


Thou usest the high stars, 
The tiny drops of dew, 

The giant peak and little hill; 
My-God, oh use me too! 


Thou usest tree and flower, 
The rivers vast and small; 
The eagle great, the little bird 
That sings upon the wall. 


Thou usest the wide sea, 
The little hidden lake, 

The pine upon the Alpine cliff, 
The lily in the brake. 


The huge rock in the vale, 
The sand grain by the sea, 
The thunder of the rolling cloud, 
The murmur of the bee. 


All things do serve thee here— 
All creatures, great and small; 
Make use of me, of me, my God, 
The weakest of them all. 
—Albany Journal. 
asap 
Selected. 
ONE BY ONE. 
One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the mountains fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each; 
Let not future dreams clate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 
See bow small each moment's pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
Every day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou sect each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God's token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken, 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 


a ee 





Paper made from the swamp flag, called “ cat- 
tails,” is now manufactured upon a somewhat ex- 
‘tensive scale in this State, and the demand for 
it is greater than can be supplied. We have ex- 
‘amined a sample of this product, and it appears to 
be well adapted for card-board and paper-hang- 


cult; its authors are not to be found, like other ,ings, for which purposes it is now used. 


Luminous Plants, 


Many flowers are phosphoric. The young daugh- 
ter of Linneeus was fond of setting fire to the in. 
flammable atmosphere round the essential oil glands 
of certain fraxinellae, and making a fine blaze on 
dark, warm, sultry summer nights. Pursuing her 
play she stumbled on a truth, and by some chance 
was led to observe the phosphorescence of certain 
bowers; the great nasturtium being her especial 
point of observation. Since her time it has been 
found that most yellow or orange-coloured flowers 
are phosphorescent, if watcbed in the twilight dar. 
ing July and August, when the atmosphere is 
highly electric, and not a particle of moisture is in 
the air. Among the most luminous are the sun- 
flower (helianthus ;) garden marygold (calendula ;) 
African marygold (¢agetes ;) the tube-rose; and the 
orange-lily (Liliwm bulbiferum;) the brightest 
colours giving the highest radiance. This phos- 
phorescence is not caused by luminous insects, as 
was proved by M. Haggern’s microscopic examina- 
tions; but at one time they were thought to be or- 
ganic, and not conditional. Other flowers beside 
those enumerated, are found to be phosphorescent, 
On the 18th of June, 1857, Fries, the Swedish 
naturalist, was walking in the Botanical Gardens 
at Upsal, when he saw a group of poppies (Papaver 
orientule)—two or three out of the group—emit 
flashes of light. Many others observed the same 
thing, aud the next day more than a hundred per- 
sons assembled there to watch the flowers “ give 
out flames.” So with the leaves of the American 
“Enothera macrocarpa, or evening priwrose; so 
with the milky juice of certain plants, especially of 
the Euphorbia phosphorea, which, if broken in the 
dark and rubbed on paper, traces characters of 
flame, of vast significance and miraculous import in 
the ages when the priests alone knew the secrets of 
nature. So, one of the family of the pandanus, or 
screw pine, the spathe of which enveloping the 
flowers, bursts with a loud noise, and sends out 
sparks as it bursts. The common potato, when 
decomposing, gives light enough to read by; a light 
so vivid, that once a cellar at Strasburg was thought 
to be on fire when shining with the phosphorescence 
of decomposing potatoes. 

A small moss, called the Schistostega Osmun- 
dacea—like the royal fern, Osmunda regalis, in 
miniature—shives brilliantly in the dark; and the 
Rhizomorphae, bumble little eryptogams which 
spread their thin dark roots abroad in cellars, and 
caves, and mines, and on dark walls, have such & 
bright phosphoric light, that they have been spoken 
of enthusiastically as the “ vegetable glow worms.” 
In the caverns and granitic underways of Bohemia, 
the Rhizomorphae often give light enough to read 
by; so they are said to do in the English coal 
mines; but no where are they so brilliaut or beau- 
tiful as in the mines of Hesse, in the north of Ger- 
many, where they shine like bright moonlight 
through the galleries. A very beautiful fungus, 
the fire mushroom, or Fungus igneus, glows with 
a steady light when decomposing. ‘This phosphores 
cence of some of the agaric tribe was first seen at 
Amboine, but afterwards in the Brazils, in aa 
agaric which grows on the dead leaves of the Pin- 
doba palm—the Agaricus Gurdneri, so named 
from its discoverer. Also in a magnificent species 
to be found in the Swan River colony. Another 
mushroom, growing at the foot of the olive tree 10 
Italy, Agaricuolearius, gives a blue light at night; 
and the parasitic Byssoid fungi, which penetrate 
the tissues of superior fungi and of decayed wood, 
send their delicate filaments through and through 


the rotting fibres, especially of the willow, and’ 


make the whole mass alight with phosphoric glory. 
It is only the filaments of the mycelium, though, 
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which are phosphoric; the perfect plant of a fine | must answer for them, if we let them go into battle 
blue colour, and known as the Thelephora carulea,|and into eternity without the very best religious 
is nothing more than blue and beautiful; it is not|instruction?” ‘Too many of them are manifestly 
a light-bearer.—AW the Year Round, unprepared to die, and if cut down as they are, 
would take their place forever with the ungodly 
and the blasphemer. If patriotism, justice and 
humanity command us to care well for their tem- 
poral good, a thousand-fold more do they oblige 
us to do all that can be done to save their souls 
endangered in our cause.—V. Y. Observer, 

These are very natural and pungent questions ; 
but how is it possible to have war in any form 
) : : without all the evils so pathetically deplored. Wh 
his past negligence became his burden, under the | not strike then at the aia of Geeta mischief . 


sense of which he groaned and bemoaned himself ;)} 3 ,; . 9. Milena 
and being asked by a friend the cause of his 60 ion semen nonce niitenaes 


great distress of mind, he answered, ‘It was be- 





For “ The Friend.” 

In the memoirs of the life of David Hall, the fol- 
lowing circumstance is related: “ A certain young 
man, as I remember, beginning trade and business 
for himself, was thereby so engrossed and hurried 
jn his anxious mind, that he too much omitted the 
attending of religious meetings; but being attacked 
by sickness and brought to a bed of languishing, 


—_—__~++—____ 
eause he had been too remiss in going to meetings, me For “The Friend.” 
especially week-day meetings; but added, that if Voting. 


the Lord would be pleased to raise him up again| I think it important for members of the Society 
to his former state of health, he would for the/of Friends, before exercising their poletical right 
future be more careful and more diligeut in that|of suffrage, especially at this time, to consider what 
important duty.’”—Friend’s Library, vol. xiii. p.|it consists in, and what are its moral effects. 

139. Ours is thoroughly a representative government ; 
For “The Friena” |90d the people are in theory, and to a great ex- 
Review of the Weather for Ninth month, 1863, |*entin fact, the rulers. A man is brought forward 
as candidate for either an executive or legislative 
office, to carry out their will. His character is 
fully discussed in the public journals, and the live 
of action he must pursue in order to satisfy his 
constituents, plainly marked out: it therefore fol- 





Fifteen days of the past month were clear; rain 
fell on parts of nine days, and six days were cloudy 
without rain. The heaviest rain during the month 
was on the 18th, when 2.34 inches of water fell in 
afew hours. The highest temperature was 80° at 
noon on the 17th; the lowest was 44°, on the 
morning of the 27th; the average temperature was 
62/4°. The amount of rain that fell was 2.74 
inches. J. 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Tenth month, Ist, 1863. 


place him in that office, to the extent of his ability 
elects that he shall act in accordance with those 
principles to which he has pledged himself before- 


















 brumperatare. 8 %| | whose most prominent recommendation is his zeal- 
= TES| ad | ciccemetances of the Weather 10M support of war, will exclude a worse man from 
sé 3 for Ninth Month, 1863, the station. The inconsistency of such action ls 
fi £3 | oe to, and has been noted by reflecting men. 
eran And it cannot be denied that con-istently with 
N Do. }veneon and the principles of government, the citizen 
1.2 | — |is bound to abide by the acts of his chosen repre- 
| NW Do. | sentative, 
iy | gianni | If Friends, instead of mingling in the political 
|W | Cloudy. | contests of the day, from a heartfelt conviction and 
N Cloudy, shower. +4: ok te 
| & Cloudy. an abiding sense of the iniquity of war, would 
a ie Rene earnestly yet meekly devote themselves to the ad- 
| N Showers, cloudy. vancement of peace and righteousness, which | 
i —— believe to be our calling as a religious body, they 
: Cloudy, showers. might do far more to promote the good of their 
| SE Kain. country and fellow men, than by taking part in 
ia | aa affairs which must to some extent compromise the 
[Ww Clear. testimonies of the Society. R. 
; | a | Teuth month, 1863. 
} x Guid te | ye 
3 | — Elders, parents, and heads of families to dis- 
N | Do. charge their trusts faithfully in the sight of the 
Lo | e.g en Lord.—I have often thought at other times as at 
_ \this, of the shortness of our lives and time here, 
+2 land the uncertainty thereof, which ought to en- 


Souls of Soldiers —W ho is responsible for them ?| gage us to circumspection and faithfuluess to the 
Who will answer for them in the day of judgment?) Lord ; and I charge you that are elders, to dis- 


They fight our battles for us, and in our stead dis-\charge your trust faithfully in the sight of the 
charge the solemn duty of all legal citizens in de-| Lord, having your eye single to him, and let noth- 
fending the government. While we are secure and |ing of self rule, and then his work will be carried 
on in love and patience. I could be glad to have 
: |an opportunity once more with my friends, but if 
lives, to the fatal hazards of war. We will grate-|I should not, I would have those present to acquaiut 
fully recognize their good service in our behalf, and |them with what I have to say, and press it home 
acknowledge our obligation to equip, maintain and to the elders, that they may faithfully discharge 
reward them. But what christian can reflect how their duty, and acquit themselves of that charge 
much more than mere J2fe every soldier imperils,| wherewith they are entrusted. Also, that parents 
and not feel the terrible stress of the inquiry, /of children and heads of families may faithfully 

What is to become of these men’s souls? Who discharge that great duty which is laid upon them, 


happy at home, they, as our representatives, are 


exposing health and comfort, their limbs and their | 




































lows, that he who with this knowledge, votes to 


hand. ‘To secure the vote of an advocate of the 
peaceable kingdom of Christ, it should not suffice to 
tell him that the election of a nominee for office, 
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not only in being good examples to their children 
and families, but also to be concerned that they 
follow their footsteps. It was a noble testimony 
that God gave of Abraham: “I know him, that 
he will command his children, and his household 
after him.” And if parents were concerned to 
teach their children and bring them up in the way 
of their duty to God, and less concerned to deck 
and set them off, and provide things to make them 
look great in the world, it would be of far more 
benefit to them.— Memoir of William Levis. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Increase of African Trade, 


In a late paper we find some interesting statistics 
in relation to the progressive development of Afri- 
can industry, and commerce with Europe and the 
United States. The following extract is taken 
from the prospectus of the London and African 
Trading Company, an association recently organ- 
ized in London: 

“The export of palm oil from the Bight of 
Biafra has proved to be on the average about 
40,000 tons a year, representing a value of about 
£1,600,000, and this large amount has been col- 
lected by the natives within the small part of coast 
line from Cape Formosa to the Cameroons, not 
more than about 300 miles. The trade is almost 
exclusively in the hands of a few English mer- 
chants, and is susceptible of very considerable in- 
crease. 

“The Bight of Benin is next in importance in the 
export of palm oil. According to an official report 
of the trade in 1857, no less than 21,172 tons of 
palm oil, of near £850,000 value, were exported 
trom the factories of Palma, Benin, Lagos, Bada- 
gry, Porto Novo and Whydab. 

“Cotton is generally known to be indigenous to 
every part of the West Coast of Africa, but parti- 
cularly so in the countries bordering the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra. In Yoruba, cotton forms already 
one of the staple productions of the country, and 
great quantities are brought regularly to market, 
If properly organized, a larger supply than hitherto 
obtained could be secured for exportation. It is 
computed that in this province alone, 8,000,000 
pounds of cotton are made up annually into native 
cloths, for home consumption. The import of cotton 
from Africa is steadily increasing. 

“ Amongst the numerous products from Africa, 
one article deserves special notice, which has lately 
been exported in rapidly increasing quantities ; this 
is the palm-nut kernel, most of which has hitherto 
beeu thrown away by the natives after the palm 
oil has been extracted from the fibrous pellicle 
that surrounds the nuts. The value of this kernel 
is very considerable; it yields about thirty per cent. 
oil, equal in value to cocoanut oil; and although 
the natives in the district of Lagos and Badagry 
now manufacture the nut oil in a rude way, and 
with great loss, the exports of this article are very 
limited.” 

‘The palm oil trade is stated to have been very 
lucrative to some parties of late years. An Eng- 
lish monthly speaks of supercargoes whose commis- 
sions alone amount to £7,000 a year. Ground- 
buts are likewise produced in great quantities. It 
is stated that the banks of the Gambia river furnish 
twelve thousand tons annually. The chief con- 
sumption of these nuts is in oil making. 

The Liberia Herald gives an encouraging ac- 
count of the extended cultivation of the cane, and 
manufacture of sugar in that republic. One acre 
of cave yields two thousand one hundred gallons 
of juice, making three thousand pounds of sugar. 
Several farmers on the St. Paul’s river made from 
thirty thousand pounds to one hundred thousand 
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pounds last year. Coffee, of an unsurpassed quality, fretful impatience by her gentle and resigned man- 


is perhaps the most desirable culture for parties of ner. 


small means. An acre of land will produce three 
thousand pounds of the berry, and one man will) 
easily take care of several acres. Cocoa, indigo, 
corn, rice and other articles can be readily culti- 
vated, and with profit. 
and oleaginous products are exported in increasing} 
quantities. 

Various influences are now being brought to bear 
upon Africa, for stimulating industry, such as she| 
has never before known. (ins for ginning cotton, | 
presses for extracting oil from the palm nut and 
the palm kernel, machines for hulling coffee, and | 
steam mills for grinding sugar cane and sawing! 
lumber, have been shipped for Liberia and other 
1 and are in active use in the settlements. | 


| 


} 


At her approach, fetters have been broken, 
and men have risen redeemed from dust, and freed 
from chains; maubood has learned its dignity and 


worth, its kindred with angels, and alliance to God. 


To man, guilty, fallen and degraded man, she 


Dye-woods, ebony, ivory|shows a fountain drawn from the Redeemer’s 


veins: there she bids him wash and be clean; she 


God, to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus, the 
Mediator of the New Covenant,” and urges him to 
rise from the degradation of sin, renew his nature, 
and join with them. She shows a pattern so spot- 
less and holy, so elevated and pure, that he might 


| Shrink from it discouraged, did she not bring with 


her a promise from the lips of Jehovah, that he 


vince of Naples one thousand four hundred and 
eighty-five communicants, of which eight hundred 
and forty-six are destitute of schools and means of 
instruction. There are not more than sixty-seven 
thousand four hundred and thirty-one who get any 
school training. Accordingly, since the provinee 
of Naples amounts to six millions five hundred 
thousand, one child in every thousand inhabitants 


| points him to “ Mount Zion, to the city of the living | gets instruction.” No wonder that Cavour left a 


portion of his fortune for schools. No wonder that 
the government of Italy is taking up the question 
of education as one of life and death. Should the 
‘census yield such returns as the above, we ma 

well look for some parliamentary scheme for the 
removal of this disgrace to a civilized land. 





Diamond Perforator—Some time since it was 


nereased attention is bestowed to agricultural pur-| would give power to the faint, and might to those |suggested in Cosmos that black or rough diamond 


suits, and steps have been taken for the opeving| 
and improvement of roads, and the navigation of 
rivers. 

It is most gratifying to observe progress in the) 
right direction, with industry and commercial en- 
terprise, which must tend to the final extirpation | 
of the slave trade and native slavery, and at the) 





who have no strength. 

Philosophy and science may bring their abstruse 
researches and wondrous revelations; literature 
her elegance, with the toils of the pen, and the 
labours of the pencil, but they are idle tales com- 
pared to the truths of christianity. They may 
cultivate the intellect, enlighten the understanding, 


might be employed for the perforation of hard 
rocks. This suggestion has been put into practice 
by a French engineer, M. Leschol. His instru. 
ment is formed of a tube armed with a crown of 
rough diamonds; as this is turned, it ensconces 
itself in the stone, leaving a core in the centre of 
the cylinder, which detaches itself without diffi- 


same time promote the general civilization of the| give scope to the imagination, and refine the sensi-|culty. In granite, this way, three blast holes, up- 


people of Africa. 
: For “The Friend.” 
The following essay, written by a young col- 
oured woman, may prove interesting to the readers 
of “The Friend.” ‘The author, lf’. E. Watkins, 
although never herself in servitude, bas always re-| 
sided in a slave State, and has, from earliest life, 
contended with mauy disadvavtages. This essay, 
together with other of her literary efforts, afford 
fresh evidence that there is to be found among those 
of her race, mental capabilities, which if rightly 
developed, would tend to raise them from their 


present depressed condition. 





Christianity. 

Christianity is a system claiming God for its 
author, and the welfare of man for its object. It! 
is a system so uniform, exalted and pure, that the 
loftiest intellects have acknowledged its influence, 
and acquiesced in the justness of its claims. Ge- 
nius has bent from his erratic course to gather fire 
from her altars, and pathos from the agony ol 
Gethsemane, and the sufferings of Calvary. Phi-| 
losophy and science have paused amid their specu- | 
lative researches and wondrous revelations, to gain| 
wisdom from her teachings and kuowledge trom 
her precepts * * * * whilst learning bas| 
bent from her lofty heights to bow at the iowly 
cross. The constant frieud of man, she has stood 
by him in his hour of greatest need; she has 


bilities; but they open not, to our dim eyes and 
longing vision, the land of crystal founts and 
deathiess flowers. 

Philosophy has her place; religion her important 
sphere; one is of importance here, the other, of infi- 
nite and vital importance both here and hereafter. 
Philosophy searches earth ; religion opens heaven; 
philosophy doubts and trembles at the portals of 
eternity; religion lifts the veil, and shows us golden 
streets, lit by the Redeemer’s countenance, and ir- 
radiated by his smile; philosophy strives to recon- 
cile us to death ; religion triumphs over it; philoso- 
phy treads amid the pathway of stars, and stands 
a delighted listener to the music of the spheres ; 
but religion gazes on the glorious palaces of God, 
while the harpings of the blood-washed, and the 
songs of the redeemed, fall upon her ravished ear. 


Ignorance in Italy. —Oun the last night of 1862, 
a census of the Italian kingdom was taken. The 
schedule contained some very interesting questions 
of an educational and religious character. Although 
the whole question of a census was hastily ordered 
by the government, and though the priests in the 


country aud southern districts have not failed to! 


alarm the people, and to declare frow the altar that 
the schedule was only the precursor of taxation 
aud conscription, the returns are said to have been 
very generally made. ‘They will be of immense 
value to the govermmeut, As the evangelicals have 


cheered the prisofier in his cell, and strengthened | fearlessly stated their religious faith, the authori- 


the martyr at the stake; she has nerved tue frail 
and shrinking heart of woman for high and holy 
deeds; the worn and weary have rested their faiut- 
ing heads upon her bosom, and gathered strength 
from her words, and courage from her counsels; 
she has been the staff of decrepit age, and the 
joy of manhood in its strength; she has beut over 
the form of lovely childhood, aud suffered it to have 
a place in the Redeemer’s arms; she has stood by 
the bed of the dying, and unveiled the glories oi 
eternal life; gilding tue darkuess of the tomb with 
the glory of the resurrection. 

Christianity has changed the moral aspect of 
nations; idolatrous tempies have crumbled at her 
touch; and guilt owned its deformity in her pre- 
sence. ‘lhe darkest habitations of earth have been 
irradiated with heaveuly light, aud the death- 
shrick of immolated victims changed for ascriptious 


ties will now see that the native Protestants are 
not only composed of knots of people here aud there 
in the agricultural districts, but number by hun- 
dreds in the large towns of the kingdom, and may 


as an important body in the state. ‘The educa- 


reference to the prevailing ignorance. Only imagine 


facts: “ The supposed proportion of those who cau 
read is, in Lombardy, trom thirty to forty in a hun- 


| wards of forty inches long and one and three- 
quarter inches in diameter, can be made in a 
quarter of an hour, and which it would take two 
miners two days to pierce in the usual manner, 
The diamonds, viewed with a lens after the opera- 
tion, do not appear in any way deteriorated, 


Mountain of Iron.—Pilot Knob, in Missouri, is 
a conical mound of a sugar-loaf shape, 550 feet in 
height and covering 500 acres. According to an 
estimate, it contains no less than 220,000,000 tons 
of iron ore, having sixty-five per cent. of pure 
metal in it. 
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TENTH MONTH 10, 1863. 
| Man is a dependent being. Brought into exis- 
‘tence through the operation of divine power, and 
\ineapable of controlling the elements of the world 
around him, he is altogether and at all times de- 
pendent upon the gooduess and mercy of his Crea- 
‘tor, for every moment of his life, every blessing he 
‘enjoys, and everything that ministers to bis comfort 
‘or his existence. ‘This is true equally in respect to 
his physical life, his intellectual constitution, and the 
| salvation of his immortal soul. 
| ‘Thus impotent, and deriving all that he has, and 
all that he may hereafter require, from an omnis 
icient and omnipotent Being, who is perfectin him- 
self and the upholder of all things, reason as well 
/as revelation dictates that man ought to be a crea- 
\ture of prayer and gratitude ; and where he comes 
to have his spiritual eye opened so as to see his 
‘true relation to his Benefactor, and bis heart so 


fairly claim their full share of rights and rivileges | changed as to feel bis own weakness and worthless- 
Jy c 5 o 





‘ness, and to glow with the love he owes to Him, he 


tional statistics also will be turned to good account| prays withoutceasing, and in all things he gives 
by the Italian people, so thoroughly aroused to a/ thanks. 
| sense of responsibility and immediate action with 


Created a little lower than the angels, and crowned 
with glory and bonour, it was the design of his 


the state of things revealed by the two following! reat Author that he should exercise all the powers 


with which He endued him, with direct reference 


to His glory, and an abiding sense of his account- 


dred; in Piedmont, from twenty to thirty in a bun-| ability to Him. That he might fulfil this design, 
dred ; in ‘luscany, trom teu to tweuty in a hundred; | he was furnished with means for knowing the divine 
while among the iubabitants of the districts of! will concerning bim, and the aid necessary for his 
thirty miles around Rowe, not one in a hundred | performing it. But havivg, through sin, lost his first 
can read.” Again: “According to an official docu- ‘estate, and his soul become spiritually dead, he re- 





of praise to God and the Lamb. Knvy and malice 
have been rebuked by her contented look, and 


went published by Luigui Settembrini, Luspector-|tained neither light nor power in or of himself to 
General of Public Instruction, there are in the pro- | know his Creator or His will, to guide his immortal 
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art towards salvation, or to do any act that would ‘under the supposition that this necessary and sol- 
be well-pleasing in the divine sight; but left to emn presentation before the Almighty, requires no 


himself, every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. 

Tbus it is with man in his fallen state; the natu- 
ral man discerneth not the things of God, neither | 
can he know them. It becomes necessary therefore, 
in order for his salvation, that to all he has received | 
there should be a superadded gift bestowed upon | 
him, whereby the capacity to see himself as a lost | 
being, to ascertain his wauts, to know his duty to| 
his Creator, and to act in conformity with His| 
will, should be brought forth in him. This all-im- | 
portant agent is that measure. of Divine Grace, or 
uviversal and saving Light, which the apostle de-| 
signates as an unspeakable gift, and which is be- 
stowed upon all men, to bring salvation to all who 
believe in and obey its revelations, 

This doctrive of universal and saving Light, as a) 
gift purchased by the sacrifice of Christ, aud in the | 
mercy of God bestowed upon all; and that no| 
adequate sense of the depravity of the human heart, | 
po saving knowledge of God, no step in the salva- 


previous special preparation and immediate putting 
forth by the Holy Spirit. Such a belief and prac- 
tice are very likely to go hand in hand with the 
idea that “ teaching” may be engaged in in the 
church without any particular gift or immediate 
qualification therefor, from its Holy Head. Much 
is said of the necessity of prayer, and the privilege 
of prayer, and a blessed privilege it is, and an in- 
cumbent duty also, to avail ourselves of the unut- 
terable mercy vouchsafed by Him who iuhabiteth 
eternity to hear and regard the prayers that He 
begets, but it is of the utmost importance that 
Friends should rot desert or act contrary to the 
faith they have published to the world. 

“ We freely confess that prayer is both very pro- 
fitable, and a necessary duty commanded, and fit 
to be practised frequently by all Christians; but 
a3 we can do nothing without Christ, so neither can 
we pray without the concurrence and assistance of 
his Spirit. But that the state of the controversy 
may be the better understood, let it be considered, 





tion of the soul, no act of worship, prayer or praise, 
can be attained or rendered by wan, except by and 


first, that prayer is two-fold, inward and outward. 
Ioward prayer is that secret turning of the mind 


through its aid and efficacy, lies at the foundation | towards God, whereby, being secretly touched and 


of the faith of Friends. 


Such being the case, it is|awakened by the light of Christ in the conscience. 


evident that no man, however he may acknowledge| and so bowed down under the sense of its iniqui- 
his dependence and his needs, can pray acceptably | ties, unworthiness and misery, it looks up to God, 
in his own will and time, nor know what he ought|and joining with the secret sbinings of the seed of 
to supplicate for; and that if, prompted by his own|God, it breathes towards him, and is constantly 
natural desires or the warmth of an unsanctified | breathing forth some secret desires and aspirations 


zeal, he presents his petition before the all-seeing | towards him. 


It is in this sense that we are so 


One, however good may be the object asked for,|frequently in Scripture commanded to pray con- 


and in however appropriate language the request 
may be clothed, it is devoid of all virtue, and un- 
acceptable in the divine sight. “ For (says Bar- 
clay) there are two contrary powers or spirits; to 
wit, the power and spirit of this world, in which 
the Priuce of Darkness bears rule, and over as 
many as are acted by it and work from it; and 
the power or Spirit of God, in which God worketh 
aud beareth rule, and over as many as act in and 
from it. So whatever be the thiugs that a man 
thinketh of or acteth in, however spiritual or re.| 
ligious us to the notion or jorm of tem, so long 
as he acteth aud moveth in the natural and corrupt | 
spirit and will, and not from, im, and by the power 
of God, he sinneth in all, and is not accepted of 
God; for hence both the plowing and praying of 
the wicked is sin.” 

If we may judge of the belief of most other relig- 
ious societies on this point by their practice, we| 
must infer that they do not entertain the views 
held by Friends respecting the necessity for the 
immediate prompting and sensible aid of the Holy | 
Spirit, when and how to engage in prayer, aud what} 
to ask for; or if they do, that they think such) 
prompting, aid, and direction are so far at their 
command that they can engage in vocal supplica-| 
tion at any time they may choose or appoint, and, 
if advisable, decide beforehand what they will peti- | 
tion for. Hence, sowe have forms of prayer already 
printed, to be used on specified occasions ; Or, those 
high in authority in their church organization, pre- | 
pare and furnish to hand such forms, to be repeated 
at certain appointed times; while others epgage in 
Vocal extempore prayer on all occasions agreed on | 
for that purpose, or whenever called on to do so 

y their brethren, or on all occasions supposed to 

appropriate for such a service. 

_ Along other innovations accompanying the spe- 

Cious, outside religion that has crept into our Society, | 
We fear are loose and unscriptural notions and prac- 
tice respecting engaging in the religious act of vocal 
prayer, and that there is no little danger of not a 
few of our members being betrayed into acting 








tinually, Luke xviii. 1; 1 Thess. v. 17; Eph. vi. 
18; Luke xxi. 36, which cannot be understood of 
outward prayer, because it were impossible that 
men should be always upon their knees, expressing 
words of prayer ; aud this would hinder them from 
the exercise of those duties no less positively com- 
manded, Outward prayer is, when as the Spirit 
being thus in the exercise of inward retirement, and 
feeling the breathing of the Spirit of God to arise 
powerfully in the soul, receives strength and liberty 
by a superadded motion and influence of the spirit, 
to bring forth either audible sighs, groans or words, 
and that either in public assemblies, or in private, 
or at meat, Xe. 

“ As then inward prayer is necessary at all times, 
so, 80 long as the day of every man’s visitation 
lasteth, he never wants some influence, less or more, 
for the practice of it; because he no soouer retires 
bis mind, and considers himself in God’s presence, 
but he fiuds himself in the practice of it. 

“The outward exercise of prayer, as needing a 
greater and superadded influence and motion of 
the Spirit, as it cannot be contiuually practised, so 
neither can it be so readily, so as to be effectually 
performed, until his mind be some time acquainted 
with the inward ; therefore such as are diligent and 
watchful in their minds, and much retired in the 
exercise of this inward prayer, are more capable to 
be frequent in the use of tue outward, because that 
this holy influence doth more constantly attend 
them, aud they being better acquainted with, and 
accustomed to the motions of God's Spirit, can easily 
perceive and discern them. And indeed, as such 
who are most diligent have a near access to Cod, 
and he taketh most delight to draw them by his 
Spirit to approach and call upon him, so when 
many are gathered together in this watchful mind, 
God doth frequently pour forth the Spirit of prayer 
among them and stir them thereunto, to the edify- 
ing and building up of one another in love. But 
because this outward prayer depends upon the in- 
ward, as that which must follow it, and cannot be 
acceptably performed but as attended with a super- 




























































added influence and motion of the Spirit, therefore 
cannot we prefix set times to pray outwardly, so as 
to lay a necessity to speak words at such and such 
times, whether we feel this heavenly influence and 
assistance or no; for that we judge were a tempt- 
ing of God, and a coming before him without due 
preparation. We think it fit for us to present our- 
selves before him by this inward retirement of the 
wind; and so to proceed further, as his Spirit shall 
help us and draw us thereunto; and we find that 
the Lord accepts of this, yea, and seeth meet some- 
times to exercise us in this silent place for the trial 
of our patience, without allowing us to speak fur- 
ther, that he may teach us not to rely upon out- 
ward performances, or satisfy ourselves, as too 
many do, with the saying of our prayers; and that 
our dependence upon him may be the more firm 
and constant to wait for the holding out of his 
sceptre, and for his allowance to draw near unto 
him, with greater freedom and enlargement of 
Spirit upon our hearts towards him. Yet never- 
theless we do not deny but sometimes God, upon 
particular occasions, very suddenly, yea, upon the 
very first turning in of the mind, may give power 
and liberty to bring forth words or acts of outward 
prayer, so as the soul can scarce discern any pre- 
vious motion, but the influence and bringing forth 
thereof may be as it were simul §- semel: never- 
theless that saying of Bernard is true, that all 
prayer is lukewarm, which hath not an inspiration 
preceding it. Though we affirm that none ought 
to go about prayer without this motion, yet we do 
not deny but such sin as neglect prayer; but their 
sin is in that they come not to that place where 
they may feel that which would lead them there- 
utto. And therefore we question not but many, 
through neglect of this inward watchfulness and 
retiredness of mind, miss many precious opportu- 
nities to pray, and thereby are guilty in the sight 
of God; yet would they sinif they should set about 
the act until they first felt the influence. For as 
he grossly offends his master that lieth in his bed 
and sleeps, and neglects to do his master’s business ; 
yet if such a one should suddenly get up, without 
putting on his clothes, or taking along with him 
those necessary tools and instruments, without 
which he could not possibly work, and should for- 
wardly fall a doiug to no purpose, he would be so 
far thereby from repairing his former fault, that he 
would justly incur a new censure; and as ove that 
is careless and otherways busied may miss to hear 
one speaking unto him, or even not hear the bell of 
a clock, though striking hard by him, so may many, 
through negligence, miss to hear God oftentimes 
calling upou them, and giving them access to pray 
unto him ; yet will not that allow them, without his 
liberty, in their own wills to fall to work.” 

Isaac Pennington says: “ A second thing wherein 
professors grievously mistake, is, about praying in 
the name of Christ; in which name he that asketh 
receiveth, and out of which there is no right asking 
of the Father. They think that praying in the 
name of Christ, consists in using some outward 
words, as, ‘do this for thy Son’s sake,’ or, ‘We 
beg of thee in Christ’s name ;’ whereas that in the 
heart which knoweth not the Father, may use such 
words; and that which is taught of the Father to 
pray, aud prayeth in the Son, may not be led to 
use those words. The name wherein the asking 
and acceptauce is, is living; and he that prayeth iu 
the motion of the Spirit, and in the power and vir- 
tue of the Son’s life, he prayeth in the name, and 
his voice is owned of the Father, and not the other,. 
who hath learned in his own will, time, and Spirit 
to use those words relative to the Son.” 

These are solemn truths, and deserving of the 
serious consideration of us all. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Foreien.—News from England to the 24th ult. A 
crowded anti-slavery meeting had been held at Leeds. 
Resolutions were adopted that the war in America was 
shaping itself into one for the destruction of slavery ; 
also denouncing the building of ships of war for the con- 
federates, and applauding the government for detaining 
those built. Arrangements were making before the order 
of detention was received from the British Government, 
to man the vessels with British sailors, preparatory to 
their departure for the coast of the United States. The 
U.S. Consul at Liverpool hopes to accumulate sufficient 
testimony to prove the character of these vessels, about 
which, however, there is no reasonable doubt. The news 
is confirmed that Mason, the minister of the Confederate 
States, has withdrawn from England. The London 
Times, in alluding to the subject, says: “ The confed- 
erates are offended with England for trying to keep in 
the right. We are sorry for it. The loss, however, is 
theirs, while the relief to the British nation is great, and 
she will have nothing,to repent.” The English journals, 
with Southern sympathies, begin to see signs of a col- 
lapse in the South. Even the London Morning Herald 
admits that the last news received from America shows 
that the numerical weakness of the South is begin- 
ning to affect seriously the operations of her armies. 
The Times says, that the fate of Charleston is virtually 
decided, but argues that the capture of that city will not 
secure what the North requires. The confederate loan 
has suffered a relapse, and is quoted at 30 to 28 per cent. 
discount. Further accounts of the ravages of the priva- 
teer Alabama are given. The American ships Lrcpress 
and Anna F. Schmidt, were destroyed by her off Rio 
Janeiro. St. Helena advices of 8th mo. 6th, state that the 
Alabama had been seen off the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was reported that she had captured a barque to the east- 
ward of the cape, and fitted her out as a privateer; also 
that the steamer Georgia was acting in concert with the 
Alabama. Ja France says that a Federal steamer cor- 
vette had arrived at Brest from Madeira, having been 
sent with another Federal corvette in pursuit of the rebel 
steamer Florida. The Florida was to leave Brest on the 
23d ult. She had been completely repaired, and would 
proceed immediately to meet the second Federal cor- 
vette; which is at Lisbon, and attack her before she can 
be joined by the one at Brest, which is repairing. La 
France says, that the Federal corvette Acarsage, will be 
treated, at Brest, like the Florida. Both belligerents 
will enjoy the same rights and advantages. The Me- 
morial Diplomatique says, that England has entered into 
an engagement to acknowledge the present Mexican 
Government as soon as the Archduke Maximilian an- 
nounces to the deputation his final acceptance of the 


throne of Mexico. England and France will then imme-| 


diately accredit official representatives. England has 
promised to favour every means for the realization of the 
loan necessary to place Mexico in a position to fill her 
engagements abroad. It is reported that the new Mexi- 
can Ivan will be twenty or twenty-four millions sterling. 
The Russian Emperor, in a speech, had promised reforms 
and extended privileges to Poland. In two recent bat- 
tles, the Russians had been defeated by the Poles. The 
Czar received the new king of the Greeks at St Peters- 
burg, on the 20th ult. The reply of Russia to France is 
published. It is the same in effect as that to England. 
Nothing is known as to the next step that will be taken 
by the three great Powers, France, England, and Austria, 
in regard to the Polish question. It is asserted that 
Count Rechberg, of Austria, advises that no reply be 
sent, but to await the acts of Russia. The Paris Patrie 
urges that the reply of France to Russia be the recogni- 
tion of the Poles as belligerents. The last advices from 
Japan represent that all the foreign powers there were 
at war with the prince of Negato. This independent 
chief, united to the Micao party, and opposed to the Ty- 
coon’s policy, fired upon American, French, British and 
Dutch ships. The United States frigate Wyoming, as- 


saulted the batteries, and sunk two of the Japanese ves-| confinement. 


sels, as has been formerly stated. 





hundred of the Federal wounded. While in the hands 
of the rebels, they had nothing to eat but corn bread. 
They were, however, treated kindly, their captors ex- 
pressing regret that they could not furnish better for 
their prisoners. 
the United States army as prisoners of war. After bring- 
ing in the Federal wounded, the ambulances returned 
to the rebel lines with the wounded rebels who had been 
captured. Both armies were busy fortifying, the pickets 
being within a stone throw of each other. The estimate 
at headquarters of the losses of the United States army, 
at the battle of Chicamauga creek, is as follows: killed, 
1,800, wounded, 9,500, taken prisoners, 2,500, total, 
13,800. The rebels report their loss at 12,000, but it is 
supposed to be considerably greater, equalling, if it does 
not exceed that of the army opposed to them. General 
Burnside was at Knoxville on the 27th, and there was 
then no appearance of any of his forces going to Chat- 
tanooga. A terrible accident occurred on the 29th, at 
Nashville. It appears that about three hundred rebel 
prisoners, who were confined in the third story of a 
building, on being summoned to their dinner, made a 
rush down the stairs. These gave way under the pres- 
sure, and precipitated the whole mass of men into the 
basement. Some were killed, and about one hundred 
had their legs and arms broken. A rebel force of 4000 
men was routed on the 2d inst. at Anderson’s Cross 
Roads, Teun. A despatch from East Tennessee says, it 
is probable that the rebels will make a formidable flank 
movement to cut Rosecran’s lines, and separate his forces 
from those of Burnside. 

Virginia.—The last accounts from the Army of the 
Potomac, represent affairs as apparently unchanged. 
Nothing was transpiring to indicate any immediate active 
operations. The rebels were in strong force on the south 
side of the Rapidan, and their pickets were on the west 
and north side of the Federal lines. A few days since, 
a considerable column of rebel troops was observed 
going northward, near the Blue Ridge. It is reported 
that a rebel force is being concentrated in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. The Governor of West Virginia announces 
the probable invasion of the State by the rebel generals 
Mulvain and Jackson, for the purpose of plundering and 
laying waste the country. 

The Siegeof Charleston —Up to the 30th ult., no marked 
change in the aspect of things had taken place. Gen. 
Gilmore continued his operations on Morris Island. The 
rebel batteries throw shells almost constantly at the 
work, but had inflicted but little damage. One monitor 


| was sufficient to keep Fort Moultrie quiet. 


Arkansas.—Advices from Little Rock, to the 30th ult., 


| state that two newspapers have been revived since the 


occupation of that place by the Union troops. Over 
2000 Unionists had joined the United States army at 
different points. 

New Orleans and the Mississippi.—The Ricltmond pa- 
pers have a report that Gen. Weitzel bad been defeated 
by the rebel General Taylor, in Louisana. It is said 
that Gen. Weitzel was killed in the battle. A Berwick 
city letter, of earlier date, stated that the main body of 
General Bank’s command was encamped on the 18th, 
near that place, and that no serious encounter was ex- 
pected until the Un:ted States forces reached Vermillion 
Bayou, where the rebels, under Taylor, were reported 
to be in great force, and fortified. On the 25th, there 
were one thousand bales of cotton in the New Orleans 
market. The William Pitt, an English steamer, had been 
captured near the Rio Grande with one thousand bales 
of cotton on board. The guerillas are growing bold and 
numerous on the Mississippi river. They have located 
a three-gun battery sixteen miles above Natchez, from 
which they fired fifteen shots at the steamer Julia, five 
of which went through the boat, but she escaped. 
Eight or ten vessels have been fired into. It is stated 
that a plot has been discovered to burn all the govern- 
ment transports ia the western rivers, as far as practi- 
cable. Several men have been arrested, and are now in 
The parties engaged in the work were to 


The Dutch armed) receive sixty per cent. of the estimated value of the pro- 


vessel was beaten off, and two French war steamers de-| perty destroyed. Seven or eight steamboats had already 


clined attacking the batteries. 


is also hostile. The British had assaulted his batteries 


but were beaten off. The Yedo, or Tycoon government, 
disown all these acts of hostility, and take no part inj Samuel Houston died of pneumonia. 


them. 


Unitep Srates.—TZhe War in the Southwest.—Advices| to Europe are unfounded. 


The Prince of Sulsumer| been burned by these desperate men, who are understood 


to be in the employ of the rebel government. 

Southern Items.— Advices from Texas state, that Gen. 
The southern pa- 
pers declare that the reports of Alex. H. Stephens’ going 
A despatch of the 30th ult., 


from Chattanooga to the 30th ult., report that General|from Atlanta, Geo., says: “ Affairs are unchanged at 


Rosecrans appeared to be secure in his position. 
* communications remained unbroken. 


were in sight, and frequent skirmishes took place. Gen. 
Bragg having consented to an exchange of the wounded, 
two hundred ambulances had been sent by Gen. Rose- 


His | Chattanooga. 
There was no ap-| by wagon trains from Stevenson. The rumors that Gen. 
prehension of another attack from the rebels. The rebels 


General Rosecrans receives his supplies 


Rosecrans’ supplies were cut off are not credited. Gen. 
Rosecrans is confined to his works around Chattanooga, 
our lines extending to the river above and below him. 
His defences are strong, and it is thought so superior, 


crans under a flag of truce, which brought in over five|that no assault will be made.” A Charleston despatch 


The rebels hold fifty-two surgeons of 


of the 2d inst. says: “ Heavy firing was kept up uring 
last night. The enemy's movements on Morris Island 
indicate permanent more than immediate operations, 
Two monitors are kept close to the island, doing picket 
duty. There is but little firing to-day.’’ Gen. Stirling 
Price has been appointed Lieutenant General, and hag 
supreme command in the trans-Mississippi department, 
in which the rebels claim to have still 50,000 troops. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 292. According 
to the record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, the 
mean temperature of the last (Ninth) month was 64.739, 
The highest temperature was 82° and the lowest 45°, 
The amount of rain during the month was only 0.87 inch, 
The average of the mean temperature of this month, for 
the past seventy four years, has been 66.01. The highest 
mean do. during that entire period was in 1862, 70.86°, 
The lowest was in 1846, 60°. 

General Lee’s Invasion of Pennsylvania.—The Rich- 
mond Despatch contains General Lee’s official report of 
the Pennsylvania campaign. It occupies nearly three 
columns of that paper. The following were the reasons 
for his campaign this summer: The position occupied by 
the enemy opposite Fredericksburg being one in which 
he could not be attacked to advantage, it was determined 
to draw him from it. The execution of this purpose 
embraced the relief of the Shenandoah Valley from the 
troops that had occupied the lower part of it during the 
winter and spring, and, if practicable, the transfer of the 
scene of hostilities north of the Potomac. 

“Tt was thought that in the corresponding movements 
on the part of the enemy to which those contemplated 
by us would probably give rise, there might be a fair 
opportunity to strike a blow at the army then com- 
manded by General Hooker, and that in any event that 
army would be compelled to leave Virginia, and possibly 
to draw to its support the troops designed to operate 
against other parts of the country. In this way it was 
supposed that the enemy’s plan of compaign for the sum- 
mer would be broken up, and part of the season of active 
operations be consumed in the formation of new combi- 
nations, and the preparations they would require. In 
addition to these advantages, it was hoped that other 
valuable results might be attained by military success.” 
He admits large losses, but does not state them. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. Mew York.—American gold 44 a 45 per 
cent. premium. Foreign Exchange, 158 a 159. United 
States six per cents, 107. Balance in the United States 
Sub-Treasury, $30,426,031. Specie in the New York 
banks, $30,064,614. Superfine State flour $5 a $5.25. 
Shipping brands, Ohio, $6 a $6.30. Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.26 a $1.27; Red western, $1.30 a $1.33; new 
white Michigan, $1.65. Canada Barley, $1.28 a $1.30, 
Oats, 71 a 73 cts. Rye, $1.12 a $1.15. Mixed corn, 89 
a 91 cts.; yellow, 92 a 93 cts. Middling uplands cotton, 
86. Philadelphia —Red wheat, fair to prime, $1.408 
$1.45; inferior, $1.15 a $1.25; white, $1.35 a $1.60. 
Rye $1.10. Southerr corn, 85 cts.; Western mixed and 
yellow, 93 a 95 cts. Oats, 78 a 80 cts. 


WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Near West Grove Station, on the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Chester county, Pa. 

The Winter Session to open on Second-day the 2d of 


Eleventh month. 
Ninth mo. 29th, 1863. 


Tuomas ConarD, 
Principal. 
SITUATION WANTED. 
An experienced Female Teacher wishes a situation ia 
a family school in the country. 
Apply at the Office of “ The Friend.” 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 9th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children a8 
pupils, will please make early application to Dupre 
Kyicut, Superintendent, at the School. (Address, Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or, to Coartes J. ALLEY, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Ann Kaighn, N. J., $2, vol. 36; from 
Ann Sheppard, Pa., per N. Kite, $2, vol. 36; from Amy 
John, O., per I. Huestis, Agt., $4, vols. 36 and 37; from 
Abel H. Blackburn, Pa., $2, vol. 37, and for Gideon 
Wilcox, $2, vol. 37. 
a ee 


Diep, near Haddonfield, N. J., on the 8th of Kighth 
month last, Mary Exza, daughter of Wm. H. and 8. 
Nicholson, aged two years and two days. 





